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U. S. Congress and Agriculture. 





The friends of Agricultural Improvement, and all 
who seek our country’s highest welfare, must be deep- 
ly pained, as well as disgusted, with the misconduct, 
and the shameful neglect of duty of the present Con- 
gress of these United States. It is not our province to 
notice these matters in detail, and our readers are aware 
that we very seldom allude to them; but we do hope 
that the farmers of Ohio will not fail to have au eye 
upon their servants at Washington. 

The Census Bill has not yet been passed, (nor indeed 
any useful law,) and the public documents from which 
the people are to gain information respecting the con- 
dition and government of the country, are none of them 
yet printed ! 

The first part of the Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents was printed several months since, by private en- 
terprise, in the city of New York, an« the second part 
relating to agriculture, products, &c., has been furnished 
to Congress, buat is not likely to be printed for some 
months to come, if delayed for the public printer to 
reach it. This will doubtless be found a highly valu- 
able document. The Secretary of the Interior appoint- 
ed Dr. Ler, of New York, to collect and collate the ma- 
terial, and from our intimate knowledge of the Doctor's 
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ability and industry, we have fall confidence that the 
laborious task has been creditably performed. 
The following is given as the table of contents: 
Pant IT—Aaricutture. 
Contents. 


1. Agricultural Statistice. 

2. General View of American Agriculture. 

3. Agricultural Meteorology. 

4. Report of Prof. Lewis C. Beck on the Breadetuffs 
ot the United States. 


Reports and Letters relating to Crops, &c. 
6. Miscellaneous Communications. 


7. Analytica! Tables. 
8. Statistical « 


An Acricutturat Bureau has long been called for 
by the people and the wants of the country, bat like 
other projects that possess no party interest, it has failed 
to receive proper attention in Congress. We notice 
that a bil! has recently been introduced in tho Senate, 
by Mr. Srurceon of Pennsylvania, to establish, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of Gen. Taylor, an 
Agricultura! Barcau in tho Department of the Interior. 

The bill consists of four sec*ions. 

§ 1. Provides that snch bureau shall be established 
and that its head shall be called “ The Commissioner of 
Acricultnre,” to be appointed by the President and 
Senate, and to receive the same salary as the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 

§°2. Is in the following words: 

Ant be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
sail Commissioner to collect agricultural statistics; to 
procure and distribute valuable seeds, cuttines, bids 
wid tubers; to procare and put in operation a chemical 
laboratory, at a cost not exceeding two thonsand dol- 
lars, aud to cause all desirable analyses of minerals and 
nineral waters, and such as relate to composition and 
iinprovement of soils; the feeding of domestic ani- 
mals; the preparation and preserva‘ion of provisions 
ind breadstoffs; the manufacture of sngar, and sach 
other mannufietures as m \y be connected with agricnl- 
ture, and arise immedia‘ely out of agricultural pro- 
ducts; and to prepmre aud make annually a full report 
to Congress, containing an account of such experiments 
as may have been made, and such useful information 
18 he may hove obtained ov all the subjects connected 
wi h the duties of his office. 

§ 3. Directs that there shall be in said Bureau a 
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Chemist with a salary of $2000, a Chief Clerk with a) 
salary of $1600, a recording clerk with a salary of! 
$1000, and a messenger whose salary shall be $750. 

(4. Appropriates, to pay these salaries ind defray 
the contingent expenses of the Bureau for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1851, the sum of $16,000. 

We sincerely hope that this bill may pass. It makes 
but a very small draft upon the Treasury, and that draft 
will prove the most profitable investment ever made | 
by the Govermment. Many millions a year are given| 
to support the Army and Navy, and many millions more 
ar squandered in various ways. Surely, out of an an- 
nial expenditure of some thirty millions, Congress will 
not grudge the pittance of sixteen thousand to advance 
and improve the Agriculture of the country. 

—_~2ee- 


The World’s Industrial Fair—1851. 





Arrangements are being made in England on a mag- 
tificent scale, for an exhibition of the products, inven- 
tions and manufactures of all nations, to be held at 


London in 1851, to commence probably in May, and, 


continue for several months. The project was sugges- 
ted by Prince Albert, and has the patronage of the 
Queen and Government, with the nobility and wealth 
of the whole country. 
tributed in premiums, and people of all nations are 
invited to become competitors and act as judges. It 
will of course be a very grand affair; and a goodly 
portion of the Universal Yankee Nation will certainly 
be on hand, and we trust the Buckeye State will not 
be unrepresented. 
The following is from a New York paper : 


KXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF INDUSTRY OF ALL Na- 
TIONS, TO BE HELD IN LONDON, May, L851. 
American INSTITUTE, r 


‘New York, March 19, 1850. § 

Te undersigned Trustees and Officers of the Amer- 
ican Institute, respecttully lay before their fellow citi- 
zens of the United States, the information which has | 
been officially communicated to them, relative to the 
proposed exhibition designed to take place in London, 
May, 1851, to which the products of the industrial 
classes, in every department of human labor through- 
out the world, have been freely invited. The proposi- | 
tion is accompanied with an unexceptionable assu- 
rance that all will there be placed, with entire fairness, | 
in rivalry and competition for superiority, subject to 
the decision of gentlemen of high attainments and integ- 
rity. The awards to successtul competitors will be | 
made commensurate with the magnitnde of the occa- | 
sion, and the importance of the invention, product, or | 
material exhibited; the pecuniary means will be de-| 
rived, as appears, from the good will and liberality of | 
the entire British nation. We have recently received | 
from our countryman, the resident Minister at the| 
Court of St. James, the following communication, in 
relation to the proposed exhibition:— 
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A very large sum is to be dis-| 


|entire good will 
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L entertain an abiding confidence, that we posses the 
material to present at the proposed exhibition, such 
combinations of science and art, as will gratify the 
highest anticipations of that class of men who have 
been, and will continue to be, the creators of wealth, 
and through their inventions and labors, the civilizers 
of mankind throughout the world. 

If such a response should be given to this invitation 
as may be expected, the exhibition will present to the 
world a victory gained by a Congress of Nations, not 
acquired by arms or physical strength, but the triumph 
of mind over matter. 

The details of this great plan will be published at an 
early day, which | shall have the pleasure of transmit- 
ting to you; in the mean time, | send with this note, a 
copy of the Report of the Eleventh French Exposition, 
with the Royal Commission establishing the proposed 
exhibition, and the proceedings of the first public mee- 
ting. Will you do me the favor to place these papers 
before the government of the Institute, and if the plan 
should be approved, to open a correspondence with 
similar institutions in other states, that there may be 
concert of action in the arrangements for the exhibi- 
tion. 

I have the honor to remain sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Asspott LAWRENCE. 

The proposition for the contemplated fair, emanated 
‘from Prince Albert, the royal consort. To promote 
which, Queen Victoria issued a commission on the third 
of January last, addressed to some of the most distin- 

guished men of England, embracing in their respective 
departments, all the great interests of her realm. 

The first public meeting in response to the propo- 
siton, was held in London, on the 25th of January 
last. It was numerously attended by highly distin- 
guished men, and received with unanimity and appro- 
bation. We gather from the speeches made on that 
occasion, views of the following import:— 


It was desirable that the effort should be supported, 
not by a few opulent iudividuals, but rather that the 
great body of the people should come forward accor- 
ding to their means, and aid in accomplishing the ob- 
ject, so that it should be felt as being sustained by the 
of the nation. The example which 
had been set by the Queen and her illustrious consort, 


| there could be no doubt, would be followed to any de- 


sirable extent. 

The plan was deemed to be in harmony with public 
feeling, and might be taken as the best evidence of the 
rapid extension of enlightened views and liberal prin- 


| ciples, and may be regarded as the foundation of a be- 


lief that it will tend to the preservation of the blessings 
of peace. 

The selection of the commissioners by her majesty, 
evinces the greatest impartiality and judgment, embra- 
cing every shade of political opinion, and men of vari- 
ous ranks and occupation, all distinguished and remar- 
kable in their respective spheres, and at the head of 
which is the prince consort. 


It would go forth tothe world as the public declara- 


| tion of the English people, that they did not believe at 


| present in the possibility of war. 


Lonvon, February 22d, 1850. 
To the Secretary of the American Institute, 

Dear Sir:—You have doubtless been apprised, 
through the public press, that an Indastrial Exhibition | 
is proposed by Great Britian, to take place in May, | 
1851. The invitation embraces all nations. The plan 
has met with general approbation here, and by the re-| 
presentatives of the different countries of Europe ac- 
credited to this court. 

It has commended itself, to my judgment, as the re- 
presentative of the United States. I have taken an in- 
terest in its success, in behalf of the people of the Uni- 
ted States, believing that great benefit may be derived 
not only by citizens of the Union, but by all mankind. 


One great object in the contemplated exhibition, 
would be to show how the arts and benefits of peace 
were to be improved. It would also tend to show 
mankind how infinitely superior are the arts of peace, 
in reciprocating all those things which improve, civil- 
ize, and elevate the character of man. Those who 
succeed in distinguishing themselves at the contempla- 
ted exhibition, by their skill, inventions, ingenuity, 
and by the perfection to which they brought the pro- 
dacts they exhibited, would be men whose names 
would justly be repeated over the whole globe, as re- 
markable for effecting subjects which must be useful to 
all mankind; and if such were their true character, 
their fame ought to be commensurate with that of oth- 
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Lime from Gas Works as Manure, 





er benefactors of mankind, to whose memory the | 
proudest memorials had been raised. . | ie 

It was suggested that false and erroneous notions) Mr. Barenam: Can you give us any information in 
had prevailed, and had been practiced upon by all | regard to the value of lime rom Gas Work as manure, 
nations in respect to commercial and manufacturing | and the best mode of its application. We have now a 
matters; that an artificial state of things had grown}! Gas manufactory at Zanesville, and the lime used for 
up; and in returning to more sagacious views, it was | generating or cleansing the gas, is offered for sale at a 
necessary to have full information. No better begin- | low price for farm purposes. It has a strong odor, 
ning could be made than by inviting the people of all | @d is said to contain ammonia and other substances 











nations to come together, and exhibit together the va- 
rious products of their soil, climate, capital, and indus- 
try, before strictly impartial judges, in public view. It 
would tend to remove prejudices and asperities.— 
When people become better acquainted, the bad opin- 
ions they entertain of each other were likely to be 
eradicated. 

It was believed that it would prove beneficial in 
rvomoting the arts and manufactures of all countries, 
Lnitting nations in the bonds of peace and harmony, 
and have a direct tendency to increase the general civ- 
ilization and industry of the world. 

They had issued a solemn invitation to other nations, 
to send here the productions of their industry and in- 
genuity for exhibition, and had encouraged the inhabi- 
tants of those nations to come in good time to those 
hospitable shores, as guests, and witness the exhibition 
prepared for them. It might justly be called the great 
Olympian Festival of modern times. 

Such being the views entertained by the very emi- 
nent men of England, who addressed the meeting in 
London, we cannot perceive the remotest cause to doubt 
their sincerity. We therefore say to our fellow citi- 
zens of the United States, to whose inventive genius the 
world stands somewhat indebted, to those engaged in 
mechanical and manufacturing pursuits, and to the 
agriculturist, that we most cheerfully commend the 
proposition to their reflection and consideration. We 
believe that the sagacity, inventive genius, skill, apti- 
tude, pride, and the indomitable industry of our peo- 
ple, are a sufficient guaranty that this festival will not 
be permitted to pass in the absence of a representation 
from them. No opportunity could be more auspicious 
for bringing forward the delicate productions of those 
engage in the fine arts—new and useful inventions— 
skill and perfection in workmanship in various depart- 
ments of the mechanic arts and manufactures. In the 
department of agriculture, the productions of the dai 
may well be considered ; for field crops, we have a full 
season before us; the best method of preparing our 
great staple, Indian corn, for safe and perfect transpor- 
tation; the production and preparation of hemp, so 
much improved of late, and some domestic animals of 
our country, may not be unworthy of a thought. 

The undersigned deem it a pleasure to discharge the 
duty required of them by the American Institute, in 
conveying to the American people the information they 
have, and may receive, in relation to the proposed ex- 
hibition ; the details of which they hope to receive by 
the earliest conveyance from London, which will be 
immediately circulated to the extent of their ability— 
in aid of which we invoke and presume upon the as- 
sistance of the press throughout the country. 

We hope the subject will be duly considered, and 
that each state will adopt measures to soars on in an 
undertaking designed to promote the peace, harmony, 
industry, aud general civilization of the world. 

Communications addressed to the superintending 
agent of the American Institute, New York, (post paid,) 
will meet with attention. 

James Tatmanae, President. 
Joun Camppett, Vice President. 
Joux D. Warp, Vice President. 
Livineston Livineston, Vice President. 
Epwarp T. Backnouse, Treasurer. 
Grorcrt Bacon, Cor. Secretary. 
H. Metas, Ree. Secretary. 

Trustees of the American Institute. 


Apvominam CuanvLer, Superintending Agent. 


|useful to crops; but some farmers are afraid it will 
prove too strong for growing plants. What say you? 
Muskineum 

Near Zanesville, May 8; 1850. 

We have had no experience with the use of this ar- 
ticle ; but from what we know of its nature, we should 
| suppose it would be found advantageous when rightly 
japplied to all lands deficient in lime; though not to 
the degree that some would be led to expect from the 
odor given out. This strange and unpleasant smell is 
not ammonia, but sulphuretted hydrogen, a kind of gas of 
no available use directly, although one of its elements, 
sulphur, may perhaps be turned to good account when 
we learn how to manage it. 

The following analyses of gas lime, and remarks on 
its use as manure, are from a recent report of Dr. Hig- 
gins, State Agricultural Chemist of Maryland, which 
we find in the last No. of the American Farmer, and is 
the best article on the subject we have seen. We 
should be pleased to hear from any of our friends who 
may have tried experiments with the article, as gas 
works are now becoming common in the country, and 
many of our readers will desire information on this 
subject. 


Analysis of Gas House Lime, No. 1. 


Water and free sulphur,............ 9.20 per cent. 
| Githkue Dnabun waked 400 * 
2 3 ee 1.00 - 
Lime as carbonate, ........<- «cccces 80.00 - 
Lime as sulphate, i. e., gypsum,..... 3.00 ” 
Lime as phosphate, .......... cece 2.00 «“ 


Gas House Lime, No. 2. 
This specimen has been exposed to rain. 


ig ain o 5s ob Vine sd dpiiwdnadonaian 6.00 per cent, 
I CIO io inn cduce to dbeeanes 90 “ 
ee rien err 13.00 <y 
Lime as carbonate,.... .........--. 68.75 - 
Lime as sulphate, (gypsum,)........ 9.30 “ 
Lime as phosphate, ................ 1.90 as 


Gas house lime is obtained [in the Atlantic cities} 
from oyster shells, and is used to cleanse the carburet- 
ted hydrogen, (the gas used for light,) from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, (that which is easily recognised by its smell, 
in the neighborhood of the gas house.) This lime al- 
ways contains a portion of sulphuretted hydrogen, de- 
pending on the quantity of sulphur in the coal from 
| which the gas is made. 
| When exposed to the atmosphere, the sulphuretted 
| hydrogen, (hydro-sulphuric acid,) loses one of its ele- 
ments, and becomes converted into sulphur. The sul- 
phur thus formed, by further exposure to the air be- 
comes changed into sulphurous acid, and whilst in this 
state, would rapidly evaporate, but lime being at hand, 
it unites with it, forming a salt of lime, called sulphite 
of lime. On more prolonged exposure, the sulphurous 
acid becomes changed into sulphuric acid, (oil of vitri- 
ol,) which unites to the lime, and forms sulphate of lime, 
(gypsum. ) 

There not being a sufficient quantity of sulphur pres- 
ent to make enough of sulpharic acid to unite with all 
of the lime, a part remains as carbonate of lime. 

It will be seen from the above short description of 
the changes going on in gas house lime, that at certain 
periods we have in it :—1st. Sulphuretted hydrogen;— 
2nd. Free sulphur;— 3rd. Sulphite of lime; and 4th. 
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Sulphate of lime;—at one and the same time. Phos- 
phate of line is always present, and undergoes no 
change. 

When it has been exposed for some time, we then 
have in it only gypsum, air slaked lime, and the phos- —_— ; 
phate of lime. Should this lime be applied when first | Water oo, N. Y., April 23d, 1850. J 
taken from the gas house, after being used to purify gas| M. B. Batkuam, Esq: IL see that the masterly editor 
made from coal containing a large proportion of sal-|of the Plow, Loom and Anvil, advocates in your paper 
phur, its action will be as tollows:—whilst the sulphur | the importance of a prohibitory tariff of duties on Rail 
remains unchanged, the usual etfects of lime will be | Road iron, &c., as the true means of giving to the Ohio 
produced; when it becomes converted into sulphurous | farmers a better home market for their productions. 
acid, it will not only counteract the good effects of the | The day was when | could endorse every word that 
lime, but destroy all vegetation; when the sulphurous | this veteran writer has said in the premises; but cus- 
acid becomes changed into sulphuric acid, gypsum is |tom and experience has long since disabused me, as to 
formed, and we have its effect superadded to air slaked | the true meaning of that very equivocal and often mis- 
lime. Gypsum, as has been demonstrated by Liebig, is | construed word, protection. The Ohio farmer “‘ needs 
decomposed by contact with ammonia of the atmos- j not that any man teach him;” his daily life from youth 
phere, oue of its elements uniting itself to it, thereby | up proves the fact, that well directed intelligent indus- 
fixing it: —in other words, destroying its volatility. | try, economy, and self-reliance, is the only true and le- 
But its use does not stop here: — i also affords sulphur, | gitimate God given protection to his industry. All the 
which is absolutely necessary to the formation of the nutri- | experience of our cotton manufacturers proves that each 
tious part of all substances used as food by men or animals. increase of a tariff tor protection, from 1815 to ’33 ad- 

That the above will be the etlect of gas house lime, |ded only to the increase of useless or extravagant ex- 
under certain conditions, there can be no doubt. It | penditure, inordinate outlay, bad, reckless economy, 
contains sulphuretted hydrogen :—This sulphuretted hy- jand consequent bankruptcy and ruin. When the last 
drogen must become converted into sulphur ;—this must, remseaten demand for another increase of tariff was 
and does become converted into sulphuric acid;— but | made on Congress, even Mr. Clay ceased from his cot- 
sulphuric acid, and its saits, we have the highest an- |ton bagging protection speeches, and Mr. Calhoun, who 
thority for saying, will, “even in very minute quanti- | had generously voted the first tax, began now to breathe 
ties, destroy all vegetation.”—Christison on Poisons, p. \nullitication! But industry, economy, cheaper living, 
750. And I am assured by a gentleman of the highest }and improvements in machinery came at length to the 
authority, that the application of from thirty to fifty | rescue; and our manufacturers have now become ex- 
bushels per acre, destroyed one crop;—and that, after | porters to the amount of millions of dollars! 8o far 
that it acted well. from our agricultural products being depressed for the 

I have also known plants in a green house destroyed | want of a sufficient home market, the ——— of the 
by fumigations of sulphur, sulphurous acid being form- | civilized world cannot exhibit the example of a home 
ed. When sulphuric acid is formed in the gas house | trade so rapidly extending and increasing as ours! As 
lime, as formed it must be, gypsum at the same time |to manufacturers, did any country under the sun, ever 
comes into existence: and we will have its action and |increase faster in manufacturing industry than these 
that of air slaked lime manifest, provided the soil to | United States; and strange as it may seem, those arts 
which it is applied be deficient in sulphates and lime. | which have received no bounty in the shape of protec- 

What quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, or free sul- | tive tariffs, have flourished most! Our ship builders 
phur must exist in the gas house lime at the time of its | have made ships of war and steam frigates for the Czar 
application, sufficient to produce deleterious effects, has of Rassia, and the Grand Turk. Our Engineers con- 
not been as yet determined. There is the same pover- | Struct their rail roads, and our work shops supply them 
ty of exact knowledge in relation to this, as unfortunate- | with steam engines, &c. Yet these arts have grown 
ly there is in regard to other substances used as ma-|up without other protection than that which is the birth 
nures. The specimens marked as No. 2, containing | right of every Ohio farmer, industry, economy, and self- 
nearly one per cent. of free sulphur, on growing wheat, | reliance. 
was applied at the rate of about one hundred bushels 
to the acre, last winter, by a gentleman whose state- 
ment can be implicitly relied on, with very good re- 
sults: not the slightest injury was experienced. Ws 
thus have one fact, and that is, that gas house lime con- 
taining (.90.) equal to nine-tenths of one per cent. of 
sulphur, when used as a top-dressing to wheat in the 
winter, is beneficial. 

The injurious effects which have resulted from its 
application, and its known properties, admonish us how- 
ever, when ignorant of its exact composition, not. to ap- 
ply it to a growing crop, nor toa soil that ts to be immedi 
alely cultivated ; when containing a large proportion of 
sulpliur, to apply it toa soil abounding in weeds, —which 
are pests to cultivation,—and to meadows, some time 
before seeding them, to destroy all grasses likely to in- 
jure the hay« Trop. We can also safely say, that when It is a curious coincidence in political economy, that 
app! ed to a soil dle ficient in sulphates and lime, the while our protectionists advert to the competition of the 
combined effects of gypsum and common oyster shell | « half starved, half paid labor of England,” as ruinous to 
lime, will be experienced : When 18 composition 18 Un-| our own well paid operatives, the editor of the Edin- 
known, it should be applied to the surface one season | purg Review, in depicting the miseries of English ag- 
Lefore the crop is planted. : riculture, under the operation of free trade in corn, el- 

The man STORs CuqMirece made of me lately, by letter oquently contends that the “ British farmer and land 
and otherwise, in relation to gas house lime, must b: owner who pay taxes, cannot compete with the foreign 
my apology for dwelling on it so much at length. serf who pays no taxes at all.” Thus while we ask for 
protection against English labor—England asks to be 
protected against continental labor; prima facie evi- 
dence at least, that legislative restriction on trade is 
wrong in fact, and wrong, ab tnilio, as tending inevit- 


Letter from Samuel Williams. 





Tarire AND Free Trape Doctrines — Criticisms on 
ARTICLES IN On10 CULTIVATOR. 


Tis true that our import of the more luxurious fab- 
rics from Europe is great, and if you please, alarmingly 
increasing; but it isin such articles as do not come in 
direct competition with our own established trades 
and manufactures. This great increase of imported 
luxuries can only be referred to, and is only chargable 
upon the astonishing pecuniary prosperity, and conse- 
quent showy civilization of Young America! But is 
not this all right in the great scale of universal philan- 
thropy 7. Who grudges the poor Spitalfield silk weaver 
ihat weekly pittance which feeds his little ones; or 
who would starve by turning from honest industry, the 
millions of European female operatives, who live by 
their own handiwork; certainly not an Ohio farmer, a 
sovereign of the soil, now in the full fruition of every 
blessing, moral, physical and spiritual. 


—- aoe - 
Wash war's with a strong solution of potash, and let 


it diy on. Do th's two or three times, and the warts 
will disappear, 
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ably to that fictitious state of trade, which is as unjust, 
as it is unnatural. 

I like the way your correspondent, N. BE. French, im- 
proves the strictures of the Albany Cultivator for the 
literary improvement of his brother farmers; without 
setting himself up as a master in Israel, he shows the 
farmer by a sort of humorous arrangement of his sub- 
ject, how much it is to his interest to become a “ supe- 
rior man ;” and that he, the farmer, has plenty of time 
to spare, at least eight months of the year, to make him- 
self something more than an “ inferior man.” 

Chester Stowe is right in attributing the freezing out 
of wheat, to the lack of thorough draining. John John- 
ston of Fayette, has proved by full experiment that un- 
der draining with tile, to the depth of two and a half 
to three feet, will effectually prevent the freezing out 
of wheat. More than this, the surface soil thus reliev- 
ed becomes so mellow and permeable, that the wheat 
= sends its roots wide and deep, bringing up the 

ood, organic and inorganic, in such hea!thy supply, as 
to give to these fields an unusual promise of crop. In 
fact such has been the severe frosts of March and April 
this year, that much of the wheat on our widely exten- 
ded heavy flat lands is irretrievably ki!ed. Our warm 
broken winter has been succeeded by wan unusually cold 
and backward spring. 

I can but feel that the spirit of ruy 4) progress is at 
this time more fully developed in Ohi |, than in many of 
the older States. In your paper | read the most inter- 
esting communications from farmers ; the reports of far- 
mers clubs; and also the unique fact, that these clubs 
are generally attended by females. What may we not 
hope for agriculture, horticulture, &c., under such an 
union of “ fair women and brave men.” 

If your 120 acres of land is now an excuse for the 
paucity of your present editorials, I hope the day will 
come, when under your practical transformation, that 
same farm will become an editorial illustration, elicit- 
ing from the passer by the exclamation which escaped 

e queen of Spain, when she first saw the great mar- 
ket of fruits and flowers at Seville, “how beautiful to 
see.” 8. Wictiams. 

_+sceer 


Making Picket Fence. 





By J. A. Kennicutt, or ILuinots. 

Frienp Batenam: In your conversations on the sub- 
ject of Fencina, there appears no allusion to a species 
of fence very common in my neighborhood—I mean 
the Picket fence. This fence possesses, however, four 
prominent advantages in the prairie country, which 
may, in a great measure, be found in operation with 
you in Ohio; viz: The comparatively small quantity of 
material required; and consequently less carriage, 
which is a great object where farmers reside from thre: 
to ten miles from their scanty timbers. And 3d and 4th, 
itis not liable to be burnt up by our annual prairie 
fires, nor to be blown down by our frequent tornadoes. 

In constructing this fence we use oak pickets, though 
[ have seen some of pine, and cedar, black walnut and 
oak posts. Some mortise their posts and pass the ends 
of opposite bars through the same hole. Others cut 
gains and spike on the bars, two ends meeting in the 
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ceutre of the post. The bars should be heart oak, and 
not over nine or ten feet long, and when spiked to the } 
posts, ought to be seasoned, so as to avoid the shrink- | 
ing and warping of green timbers. The posts should | 
be about six feet long, and nearly square, when not to 
be morticed, which is the plan we prefer, and they 
should be planted two feet six inches in the earth, by 
means of a post auger, (which costs here about $2) and 
the earth well rammed down. We always char our | 
posts. 

The pickets need not be over three feet six or eight 
inches, though four feet is the usual length. They 
should be split as thin, consistent with strength, as the 
timber will work. The most profitable width is 








from two to two and a half inches. One “three pence 
nail”’ at each end, will hold them fast enough. No do 
mestic animal, save a dog, or a young colt will ever at- 
tempt to jump it, and the pickets are not liable to be 
torn off, except by hitching horses to them, or hubbing 
them off by driving wagons against them. I have some 
such fence, ten years old, which has been severely teat 
ed in both ways, and has required very few repairs, 
and though a little shaky, is apparently as efficient as 
ever. 

As to the cost, I can only say that it is our cheapest 
efficient fence here, and has been built, exclusive of 
value of timber, close enough to turn sheep and hogs, 
at 24 cents per rod. Ihad amile built by one man, 
mostly rabbit tight (around my nursery) for 18} cents 
per rod ; and the man made good wages at it. He took 
the materials in the tree, I boarding him and haulin 
the stuff and farnishing nails. This man,a Swiss, woul 
rive 1000 pickets in a day, from good free splitting bolts, 
1000 pickets will make 40 rods of ordinary fence, aud 
about 25 rods rabbit tight. I think my best fence did 
not cost over 35 cents all told. 

We sharpen, or point the ends of our pickets, and let 
them rise from eight to ten inches above the upper bar, 
and fall nearly the same at the lower end. The points 
are kept even at the top, by stretching a line and work- 
ing to it. A broad picket should be selected to cover 
the post and the junction of the bars. This fence laste 
longer, and looks better, when white washed. 

Respectfully, J. A. K. 

The Grove, Iil., March 20, '50. 

Oe — 
Calture of Madder in France. 





M. B. Bateuan, Esq: The enclosed copy of a letter, 
from a correspondent in France, touching the mode of 
cultivating madder there, I take the liberty to send you, 
thinking it may be of service to some of your readers. 

Yours, very truly, 
T. L. DUNNELL. 

Providence, R. I., April 1850. 

“‘Madder may be grown in many soils, provided — 
are not gravelly. A light, and slightly -alcareous soil, 
but not liable to harden too much in warm wea‘her, 
(that is to say,a soil a little moist underneath, and oon- 
taining a good proportion of humns, or vegetable ma- 
nures,) is the soil which best suiis madder. It must 
not be marshy, or too moist. Ona porous, light and 
fresh soil, we may add manure without inconvenience, 
ind the product will be increased in proportion to the 
quantity of manure. 22 loads to the acre of horse ma- 
uure not entirely rotted, and while still warm, is the 
usual proportion. It is necessary to break up the soil 
with a strong plough, one foot and a half deep. 

Some cultivators sow the seed, but a better way is to 
plant the offshoots in the spring. Weed well three 
times the first year, and everytime cover the roots with 
a little of the soil from between the rows. 

Before winter, cover the madder with two or three 
inches of earth, and in this way it will bear a severe 
winter. In France, this is done less to guard it from 
cold, than to compe} it to put ont new roots. 

The second year, when the stalk is in flower, cut it 
for cattle, which are fond of it. The third year mow 
the stalks as before, and in September or October, when 
the rains have softened the ground, proceed to dig up 
the roots. When the land is not valuable, it is an ad- 
vantage to wait till the fourth year. 

‘Phe yield of madder per acre, is 3000 to 60090 lbs., 
and the forage amounts to about 15090 pounds the fir t 
year and 7500 pounds the second year. Ina new and 
good soil manure may be dispensed with for the first 
crop. In dry soils the color of the root is yellow; in 
moist soils red.” 

Treat every one with respect, and al] decent persons 
will respect you. 
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Remedies for Diseases of Sheep. 
Mr. Batenam: I send you the following remedies 
for common diseases of sheep, which Lhave found quite 
effectual, and believe they will prove valuable to other 
sheep farmers. 

For tHe Scours.— Take black walnut hulls, dried 
and pulverized, mixed with equal quantity of flour, 
then wet and made into pills about the size of small 
hickory nuts. Give three or four of these pills at a 
dose, and if that does not stop the disease, saturate the 
pills with laudanum and repeat the dose. 

For Couacn, the best remedy that I have found is 
rosin, pulverized fine and fed with the grain. It not 
only stops the cough but seems to improve the health 
of the sheep every way. After eating the rosin, you | 
will hear them sneeze freely, which is also a remedy | 
for the grub in the head — but there is no certain cure | 
for this disease that I have been able to discover. Last! 
winter we had a number of sheep die with this disor- | 
der and I tried everything I could hear of to cure them, | 
without effect. From one small lamb which died, I} 
took out of his head near forty grubs: (they are from 
one-half to three-fourths of an inch long and very thick.) | 
This seems a big story, I am aware, but is nevertheless | 
true. These worms will live from three to six hours! 
in aquafortis, and I know of nothing that will killthem | 
in the sheep’s head without killing the sheep. 
Respectfully, &c., 


L. D. Lane. 
Licking Co., O., 1850. 
apes 


at the Xenia Fair. 


Butter 





Mr. Batenam: In your notice of the District Agri-| 
cultural Fair held at Xenia in 1848, you said, “‘The| 
butter exhibited was superior, we think, to any of equal | 
amount that we have seen in Ohio. There were six | 
lots of ten pounds each, including one lot made in May, | 
and ere by some new process, all of them so | 
excellent that it was exceedingly difficult to determine | 
which was the best. Why is it that our markets are | 
supplied with such miserable trash for butter, when 20] 
many farmer’s wives know how to make a really good | 
article.” See vol. iv, p. 149. 

If I am not mistaken, the Board required of the | 
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‘ors for premiums on butter, &c., had been published 


in the county paper.—Ep. * 


re ee 


Lime, Muck, and Compost Manure. 





Mr. Batenam: One of the most difficult and impor- 
tant daties of editors of agricultural papers, is to ena- 
ble farmers to understand the principles ot chemistry, 
when applied to the management of manures; and it 
is to be feared that some of them do not understand 
this subject themselves. 

One writer says in the ‘“‘ Working Farmer,” that the 
use of lime will prevent the decomposition of vegeta- 
ble matter under some circumstances ; and Prof. Mapes 
recommends the use of a mixture of lime and salt for 
making composts. This may do for him who has a 
farm or garden near the city of New York, and can 


) sell vegetables at high prices, but for farmers in gen- 


eral, it is too expensive. Lime, in many parts of 
northern Ohio, costs twenty-five cents per bushel, and 
salt about thirty-three cents. 

There are few tracts of land of the size of one hun- 
dred acres in this part of Ohio, that have not more or 
less swamp muck on them, and it would be well for 
the readers of the Ohio Cultivator, if it would give 
directions for making it into compost, without the use 
of lime, as well as with it. 

The making and proper application of manures to 


| the soil, ought to have a conspicuous place in the col- 
}umns of every agricultural periodical. One 


rical- 
tural writer in eastern Pennsylyania, says: ‘“ The for. 


| mation of composts, so prevalent twenty years since, 


has been nearly discontinued—no adequate return for 
the extra labor being realized beyond that froma 
direct application of the materials to the soil.” See 
452d page of the Patent Office Report for 1848. 

If you, Mr. Editor, or any of your correspondents, 
have tried experiments with compost, I, for one, should 
be pleased to learn the results. 

Respectfully, 
Witson 8. Tuorn. 

Youngstown, Ohio, 1850. 


casi siete 
Poll Evil and Ring Bone. 


Epitor O Cunt.: “W. W.,” of Genoa, Ohio, in the 





competitors for premiums on manufactured articles, a| Cultivator of 15th Feb., gives a remedy for “ Poll Evil 
written statement of the modus operandi, to be given in | or Fistula.” If this can be relied upon as a cure, it is 
with the article or articles entered for competition, the | of no small importance. But facts must influence me 


object of which regulation was, to place in the hands rather than ¢heory: for this disease originates deeply, 
of the Board, the necessary information, that it might | and it seems reasonable that if heat is to effect a cure, 





afterwards be published for the benefit of the whole 
State. 

With orgs expectation have I waited since the Fair 
to obtain the desired information, but have still been 
disappointed. 

The successful competitors in these cases, I am cer- 
tain, aaa no natural advantages more than their 
neighbors, so far as butter making is concerned, and 
that they should remain in possession of the knowl- 
edge of “ some new process”’ for making and preserv- 
ing “excellent” butter, and the remainder of the 
“ District’ pay them for it, and still remain in the 
dark, is, in my opinion, a perversion of agricultural 
fands, to say nothing of the injustice (unintentionally 
I hope) done to the District. 

If those certificates, or statements, are lost, other 
copies can, no doubt, easily be had. 

J..0. G. 

Xenia, April 1850. 

Remarks.— We concur with friend G. in the opinion 
that those certificates should have been published, and 
we hope it may still be done. There was much irreg- 
ularity about the whole management of that District 
Fair, and no report of it was ever furnished to the 
State Board according to the requirements of the law. 
We did not know but that the statements of competit- 


that it should be applied so as to reach its origin. I 
| have known cures to be effected | the application of 
jasmall bag of heated salt or sand, which should be 
confined by cords or bandages to the spot for about 
| thirty minutes—and then something should be applied 
|to prevent the hair from coming off. Thin soap will 
|do. The remedy of “W. W.” seems less cruel, yet it 
| is the opinion of some that the flesh of the horse is less 
| affected by heat than that of other animals, as they are 
often known to lie down in beds of coals, (where logs, 
|stumps, &c., are burning,) and remain there until 
| severely burned. 
| N.B. I wish to make a request of W. Williams 
jor other readers of the Cultivator, viz: If you know 
| of an effectual remedy for the Ring Bone, and will give 
it through the Cultivator, I will thank you for the infor- 
| mation. 
Yours, &c., 
| R. Keese. 
Cardington, O., March, 1850. 
} - +e 
Great Yield of Potatoes. 





| 


Mr. Tuorn: Agreeably to your request. I state in 
writing the particulars of a crop of potatoes raised, 
bance, Riel since, by the late James Taylor of Youngs- 
town. The quantity of ground planted was about 
one-tenth of an acre, part of the garden, the whole 
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1850. 





containing about three-fourths of an acre. The soil, | 
chiefly sand and vegetable deposites, on Mill creek in | 
this township, had been used from six to ten years for | 
like purposes; annually ploughed and manured with | 
stable manure. The seed planted was the old red po- | 
tato—now not frequently seen—planted in hills, some 
stable manure being put on the potatoes before cover- 
ing with earth. The crop appeared to be very large; 
and to ascertain the yield, a piece of ground 16 by 17 
feet was measured off; (the lines being the dividing | 
lines between the rows) and the crop from this small 
piece was eleven and a half bushels. The measure-| 
ment was fuir, and contained about an average of the 
whole crop. The soil was at all times very produc- | 
tive, but the year, mentioned above, more so than| 
usual. I have seen from the same garden a radish, ten-| 
der and without defect, weighing, when trimmed and | 
washed, 114 lbs., and a beet weighing 14 lbs. I am 
not much acquainted with the different kinds of soil, 
but am satisfied from some years’ observation that the | 
particular piece of ground pm mentioned has no su-| 
perior, in this section of the country, for the produc-| 
tion of potatoes and garden vegetables. 
Yours truly, eh A 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 4th, 1850. 





them on the roofs of buildings. I have no doubt that 
much would be added to the health of the country, as 
well as to comfort and taste, by burying all dead ani- 
mals a sufficient depth beneath the surface of the ground 
to prevent the effluvia from escaping ; and if but mod- 
erately covered and the surface be strewn with plaster 
of paris, the gasses generated by decomposition will be- 
come fixed in the soil, and afford a rich manuring for 
any kinds of crops. Bury every species of animal sub- 
stance from a horse down to a rat; — when there is not 
taste or sense enough to do this, but little improvement 
cau be expected in cultivation, either of the soil or the 
mind. D. Yayr. 
Bolivar, O., 1850. 
- «s2eer.-mCUC 
Remedy for Kidney Worm in Hogs. 





Mr. Batenam: Having read several articles im your 
last year’s volume about curing the kidney worm in 
hogs, and seeing nothing very definite, I thought I 
would send you the remedy I have used for several 
years in curing my own hogs, as well as many of m 
friends, here and in Kentucky. It is, to give the ani- 
mal! attlicted 1 oz. of copperas, daily, for six or eight 


days. I make aslop of about two quarts of corn meal, 


jand dish wash-water; dissolve the above quantity of 

Mr. Barenam: The above statements may be relied | copperas in a tea-cup of warm water, and mix the whole 
on as true, without the shadow of a doubt. The wri-| together; then give it to the hog. It sometimes hap- 
ter is a respectable member of the bar, and practices / pens that hogs will not eatit at first; 1 then shut them 





law in this part of Ohio. An acre of ground, produ-| 
cing at the same rate, would yield about seventeen | 
hundred and sixty bushels of potatoes; and deducting 
one-third for the expense of cultivation, would leave 
about 1,174 bushels; estimating these at 25 cts. per 
bushel, would amount to $293,50, which is the interest 
of $4,891. Respectfully, 
Wixson 8. Tuorn. 


——_+2*4e 
Wheat Crop in Medina County, 





ImpROVEMENTS—DriLt CuLture ror WHeat—RoceErs 
CuLTIVATOR. 





Mr. Batenam: The winter and spring, so far, seem 
to have been favorable for wheat. It looksremarkably 
nice and green, notwithstanding the cold and dry 
weather, aud the prospect is fine for an abundant har- 
vest. There is yet, however, the drouth, the fly, the 
rust. the eheat, and the wevil to dread. Not until all 
these evils are outlived, and the good wheat is ripe, 
is the wheat grower sure of a crop. 

I believe the only reasonable —_ is, to sow clean 
seed in good time, and get it in good order, have good 
fences, and trust in Providence for the rest. All the 
worry and dread pore may have, does not make the 
wheat grow, nor keep away the destroyer. 

As far as I have wbserved, the wheat put in last fall 
with a drill, is better than that sown broad cast. We 
shall know about this better also at harvest. 

Wheat Drills, the best now known to me, to wit: 
Weeds’ Improved Drill can be purchased in this place 
from the manufacturer, Mr. J., Augustus Borst, also, 
Rogers’ Wheat Cultivator. 

I shall take pains at harvest to note the difference, | 
if any, in favor of the drill and cultivating methods. | 

There are fields in this vicinity where the old broad | 
cast and drill culture stand side and side. 

Aaron PARDEE. 

Wadsworth, Medina co., May 1850. 








| 
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Dead Animals should be buried. 








Nothing can be more filthy and disgusting than the 
common practice of leaving dead carcasses of animals | 
to fester and rot around barn-yards, along the public 
highway, and in the fields, shocking the senses, and fil- 
ling the air with poisonous efflavia; and the most un- 
sightly and offensive of all, is the practice of hanging 
dead lambs upon fences and fruit trees, and throwing 


ina pen and give them nothing else until they eat it. 
[have never known it to fail; I have cured them of 
the disease of several months’ standing. It is certain- 
ly a very Cexberons practice of cutting a hog’s back, 
and I am of opinion it is of no use in that disease. 
Yours respectfully, M. P. D. 

Bennettaville, Ia., 1850. 

t# The writer of the foregoing will accept our 
thanks. We shall be pleased to hear from him as of- 
ten as he can make it convenient to write on any topies 
suited for our columns.—Ep. 


Water Witching, Once More. 





Mr. Batenam: Much has been said in the Cultiva- 
tor of late respecting ‘“‘water witching.” I had sup- 
posed that all pretension to such art, or any thing like 
it, was done away long ago; but I find it now exists in 
many parts of this enlightened and improving State. 
When people in this part of our country first began to 
think of digging wells, it was a matter of some impor- 
tance to know where was the proper place, or most 
likely to easily find water. 

There were in this neighborhood two men who pro- 
fessed the art or faculty of pointing out the water- 
courses under ground, by means of forked peach limbs. 
They were both pool fr men of integrity and re- 
spectability, and some of my neighbors were induced 
to try their skill. Ihad abrother and a brother-in-law 
— both dug deep holes under their direction, in fields 
where they otherwise would not have thought of dig- 
ging, and then at considerable expense filled them u 
again, not finding sufficient water. Those men are al 
dead, and I had supposed that the art, or any thing like 
it, was dead also. 

I am sensible that many mysterious effects are pro- 
duced by as apparently simple causes as those of these 
professors, but it requires stronger proof than has yet 
been furnished, to persuade a rational man to dig —- 
in the earth to find water where it was not most wanted. 

Yours, &., Amzi ATWATER. 

Mantua, Portage Co., April 30, ’50. 

Make up your mind to “ do to others as you would wish 
them to do to you,’ and you will succeed. This is the 
essence of morality, and the best rule of politeness; 
adopt this rule, be industrious, go a-head, and all will 
be well with you. 
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COLUMBUS, 0., MAY 15, 1850. 


Ohio State Fair --- Meeting of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. 


A meeting of the State Board of Agriculture took 
place last week (8th and 9th inst.) at Cincinnati; pres- 
ent, Messrs. Sullivant, Watts, Gest, Lapham, Bateham, 
Pugsley. Elliott and Edwards; also Col. Taylor, of the 
Hamilton county Agricultural Society, and several oth- 


er friends of the cause in that vicinity during a part of 


the deliberations. 

Numerous letters were presented by the Secretary, 
received in answer to a circular, and giving names ot 
suitab!e persons for serving on committees for award- 
ing premiums at the State Fair. 

A full list of judges was made out, and some amend- 
ments of the premium list, also rules and regulations 
for the Fair. these will all beshortly published in pam- 
phlet form for gencral distribution. 

The members of the Board spent half a day in look- 
ing at different fields of ground near the city, on which 
to hold the Fair, but did not positively decide on any, 
leaving the question to be settled by the Executive 
Committee; who are also instructed to make contracts 
for a}l the necessary erectivns,such as fences, buildings, 
tents, &c., ona liberal scale, for the Fair. (Kurthe. 
proceedings in our next.) 

- ~*2eoer-- 

Corresponpents have our sincere thanks for thei: 
numerous favors, soine of which are still delayed for a 
time of need. We shall be able to give better atten- 
tion to letters of inquiry hereafter; and when we find 
a person well qualified for the duties, we shall try t 
press him into our service as assistant editor—not 
doubting but that our subscribers will be willing te 
increase our circulation sufficiently for us to afford the 
expense. 

~~? e2e@o 

Notices of publications are crowded out of this num- 
ber. 

Article on training hedges, is in type, but deferred 
by delay in getting an engraving. 

Essay and experiments on butter making inour next 

deci a a 

County Acricutturat Societizs, we observe, are 
getting out their premium lists in good time, and mos’ 
of them with an increase of amount over any forme: 
years. We expect to hear accounts of many spirited 
fairs the coming fall. 

a silane = 

Tue Save or Carrie advertised in this paper by A 
B. Allen, of New York, is commended to the attentio: 
of our readers. We are assured that the animals ari 
of the highest excellence. 
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Aw Imposter.— We caution the public against one 
William McGiven, who has been acting as travelling 
agent for this paper, chiefly in Delaware county. He 
is nol an agent for us, but a worthless imposter. We 
shall advertise him throughout the State, if he does not 


shortly report himself to this office and settle up. 
22eeoe - 

Tur Wearuer for a few days past has been mild, 
with light showers, and fields and fruit trees are at 
length decked in spring apparel. We have never wit- 
nessed a finer show of fruit blossoms, especially ap- 
ple—even peaches wiil not be as bad a failure as was 
anticipated; many sheltered localities affording prom- 
ise of a good yield. 

From Mevina County, a letter dated May 10th, 
says, “ The weather is very cold ; frequent hard frosts; 
peaches in the valleys are killed, but prospects of an 
abundant crop on the hills. Wheat looks well.” 

- 22eee+ -- 
Letter from Lake County, 





Tue Seasons—Crops—F ruit Cutturs—Grarrers— 
Apece Parina Macuineg. 
Painesvitite, May 8, 1850. 

Mr. Cuttivator: Though the winter began late, it 
has been long enough. The first peach blossoms ex- 
panded here on the 29th of April. [have oftenknown 
them in fall bloom more than a month earlier. 

Hay is worth $10 per ton. I have no recollection of 
its bringing that price but once before in 20 years.— 
The corn is exported, and there are few oats, and they 
are worth 30 cents per bushel. 

Wheat crop never looked better; fruit buds promise 
well. Lute seasons are our most fruitful ones, and our 
furmers are expecting full crops. This is a matter of 
uo small cousideration when | tell you that the fruit 
crop of Lake county brings us more money than any 
vther crop, or production of our farms. The cultiva- 
tion of fruit, particularly apples, is a profession here, 
uid beside the direct return tor labor iu fruit, the graft- 
ers who go abroad from this little county of eight town- 
sips, traverse the west, even beyond the Mississippi, 
the East to the Atlantic, the south to the south line of 
lennessee, and the north into Queen Victoria’s colonies, 
und sometimes bring back, during the grafting season, 
$40,000 into the county, aud this without injuriously 
iuterfering with their farming business, as the grafting 
season euds before farming business becomes urgent. 

By the way, a citizen of ours has invented a simple 
machine for paring, coreing aud quartering apples, 
which the ladies say is at last just the thing. I will see 
if the inventor will notseud you one. [We hope he 
will do so.—Ep.] Re pecttully, 

WM. L. PERKINS. 
~27ec 
To Wool Growers. 





It is my intention to attend the great Industrial Fair 
at London, in the summer of 1851. I wish to contri- 
bute on my part samples of American wool, and shall 
do so whether I go or not. I should like a few fleeces 
from some of the best flocks in the Union, so that I can 
make up about one hundred pounds of each sample. 
The fine wool [want washed as clean as possible on the 
sheep, and put up in the best manner. It must be of 
this clip, as the next will be too late. It will be sorted 
at the Depot, and duplicates of the sorts kept, so that a 
proper estimate can be formed, after we have received 
a report from the committee who may examine it there. 
It will afford an excellent opportunity to compare our 
wool with German and other foreign wools, and cannot 
but be favorable to the growers. 

Editors of Agricultural and other papers are respeot 
fully requested to copy this notice. 

T.C. Perens. 

Buffalo Wool Depot, April Ist, 1850. 
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New Agricultural Implements. 





Tre Guarp PLow. 

A notice and engraving of this plow has been sent 
to us by some person who forgot to give us his name 
or address. It is said to be patented by Wm. C. Pa- 
gett, and the testimonials of numerous persons residing 
in the counties of Warren, Clinton and Greene, of this 5 7, : 
Btate, and some in other States, certify that this plow | Pe™™ment, it is very well made. He is prepared to 
is designed for working among corn, potatoes, &c., make a for any persce who may order them; price 
and will do one-third more work in a given time, and $12 to $15, according » the number of teeth. 
in a better manner, than any other plow or implement} “4 correspondent rer we thet ho hes Sat a hee 
they have seen. The clods, stones, &c., are prevented |W made after Geddes’ plan as published in the Ppa 
from falling on to the plants by the “ guard,” and for-| PeT* and it does not work well; the middle or joint 
ced into the furrows behind. This guard may be de- ed portion tending constantly to rise up from the 


tached, and a mould board affixed in its place to finish | ground when working, causing the outside teeth to 
off the crop. | bear the whole weight. We have used oure but little 

We would advise the patentee or manufacturer to, yet, and have not discovered any difficulty of that 
edvertios bis Whereshous. |kind. Can some friend in New York or elsewhere. in- 
| form us what is the defect or cause of the evil com- 
| plained of by our correspondent? These harrows do 


| certainly work to perfection when rightly made. 





Geppgs’ Improven Harrow. 


Mr. Ferguson has also made for us, one of Geddes 
harrows, (represented above) and altheugh his first ex- 











Corn Cuttivators anp Suovet Prows. | = 
Mr. James Ferguson, of Clintonville, four miles north | Ricn’s Straw anv Strack Currer. 
of this city, manufactures and keeps on hand an exec 1.| 


‘ We are frequently asked which is the best straw and 
lent article of one-horse Cultivators; also Shovel Plows | corn stalk cutter, price and other things considered, 


for working among corn, &c. We have used one cf} and where it can be had. In answer we say, we know 
his Cultivators for several years, and are well pleased | .¢ none better than the one above represented. It is 
with it. The teeth are steel, of good shape, and the simple, cheap and efficient — adapted for hay, straw, 
wood work of the best quality. Farmers should give | 5 corn stalks —is easily kept in order, and with rea- 
him a call. We would advise Mr. F. to leave a few 


» é . ‘sonable care will last many years. We are surprised 
of his Cultivators at some store iu Columbus, for sale. 


that these machines are not made and sold in all our 
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principal cities, along with Rich’s Washing Machines ;| would not do well—the sign was wrong — but if he 
noticed in our last. Mr.Samuel Wilson, of Willough-| had waited till such a day, all would have been right. 
by, Ohio, is general agent for the sale of the rights for} The old man after fully deliberating on the matter, ac- 

— leis nd tually pulled up his trees, buried them in wet straw til] 
the sign got right, and then re-planted them. 

In former days, before “ home industry ” was pro- 
tected, to the suppression of family labors, I have 
known flax to be sown when the ground was nearly 

- : covered with snow, rather than miss having it sown on 

Mr. Batenam: Will our farmers ever consent to thet ducie dev. Good Velden. lis mesalt wen, Gis deed 

abandon the pagan superstitions of the ancients, and onan Sita tok . panty: eh aa Renee 23 
. F . ' as dried into the mortar, and no crop was raised. 

begin to think rationally on the subject of the moon, - eal 
signs, &c. <A writer over the signaure of Paul, in alat April, 1850 

uumber of the Cultivator, gives, as he conceives, some on Soe 
astonishing facts in relation to the effects produced upon 
trees and bushes by slight wounds intlicted on them in 
the month of August when the moon is full and in the 
sign of the heart. (Leo.) Now if Paul had been ac- 
quainted with the laws which govern the motions and 
ippearance of the heavenly bodies, he would not have 
told this wild story — for it is impossible for the moon 
to be full and in the sign of the heart at the same time 

n August, for this reason: The san’s place in the heav- 
ens in that month is in Leo, and as a matter of course 
the moon must be in conjunction, or at the change, 
while she is passing through that sign, and the full must 
take place in or near the opposite sign, Aquarius —as 
the moon cannot be full except when in opposition to 
the sun. 

The zodiac, it will be understood, is an imaginary 
belt or girdle in the heavens, embracing the orbit ot 
the sun’s apparent annual revolution, and is divided 
into 12 equal parts, called signs, of 30 degrees each. 

The moon in her revolution round the earth, neces- 
sarily passes between the earth and these signs or con- 
stellations. Now it must be evident to every person 
of reflection, that the moon passing between us and 


this State, and is prepared to attend to all orders or 
communications on the subject. 
— wee + 
Moon-ology --Superstitions and Humbugs. 











—_—— “~~ Ooo 
Education and Common Schools. 





Importance or A KyowLepGce or Anatomy AND Puys- 
IOLOGY. 

Mr. Barenam: In the 1st July number of the Culti- 
vator last year, L offered some remarks on the impor- 
tance of Anatomy and Physiology as a branch of the 
common school education of children. In continua- 
tion of these remarks I will now notice some of the 
objections which are frequently made to the course 
there pointed out, and show that they are futile. 

First. It has been objected that the sciences above 
referred to, are too intricate for pupils of common 
schools, and not suited to the capacity of the juvenile 
j;mind. But I would ask how much more difficult is it 
for a child to recollect that the human skeleton is divi- 
ded into three grand divisions—head, trunk and ex- 
tremities—than to recollect that the earth is divided 
into five grand divisions—Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
and South America? Or how much harder to recol- 
| lect that the cranium is divided into eight parts, or the 
spine into twenty-six, than that Europe is divided into 
. : , | eighteen, or Asia into twelve; and so of all the differ- 
these various constellations, cannot have the influence | ent divisions of the human body, including the princi- 
on either animal or vegetable, that is attributed to it. | pal bones, muscles, arteries, veins, nerves, digestive 

But Paul and many others may tell you “ We have | organs, &c., &c.?- Or how much more difficult is it to 
seen it tried; cut your briars and elders and deaden | study the functions or offices performed by these dif- 
your trees when the sign is in the heart in August, and ferent organs, than to study the history of the com- 
you will soon be convinced — you will soon see how plexion, manners or national characteristics, &c., of 
cortasn it will be to kill them.’ 3 : the different nations on the globe? 

Undoubtedly it is an excellent time for such work,| | presume no one will say that the former study is 
but would be Just as good if the sign was in the feet as| more difficult to accomplish than the latter; and ob- 
im the heart; it is at that season of the year when the | servation has long since proven that any child ten years 
second run of sap is in full flow — that run, too, which | of age, of ordinary capacity, can master the science of 
forms the principal part of the growth of the tree for Geography. Then we see thatthat objection is ground- 
the season; the first run of sap being principally ex-| joc. : i 
hausted in forming foliage, &c. By cutting at this sea- 
son the pores are left open to the dry, hot weather. 
These combined causes will produce all those wonder- 
ful effects without paying any attention to the sign. 

_ Neither my education nor habits qualify me for wri- 
ting for the press, nor do I desire that this article shall 
appear in the dress I leave it, but I should be much 
pleased to see the subject taken up by some master 
hand, and the follies of these ancient heathen supersti- 
tions fully exposed. 

It may be said that these superstitious notions do no 
harm, but I contend that a very large portion of the 
miseries of the human family are attributable to super- 
stition and false notions on religion or philosophy, and 
80 among farmers much unnecessary trouble and care 
might be avoided by a rational common-sense view of 
these popular errors. You will find at least one-half 
of our farming community looking more or less to the 
moon, signs, lucky and unlucky days, &c., in planting, 
pruning, and other furming operations. 

You will occasionally see some doting mother nearly 


thrown into dog fits by some Dutch oracle of the “sign’’ | the physician of his practice, and that the time an 
telling her that she has weaned her child in the wrong , 


: A axe “sae money spent in the acquirement of the knowledge of 
sign, and if it should survive it would be a poor weak-| hig profession would be lost to him, and thus great in- 
ly thing all its life. justice would be done to this worthy class of men. 
And this is the gist of the whole opposition to the 
course proposed—the moving, the main cause of it. 
Hundreds of physicians who are now fattening upon 
the gullability of the community, know full well that 


| But again it has been said that none but physicians 
should study Anatomy and Physiology—that the study 
of these sciences belongs to them alone—that they are 
compelled to study these in order to prepare them for 
their profession. But, then, why should we not object 
to the commonalty studying reading, writing, &c., which 
are also indispensable in the acquirement of a medica] 
education! But, then, it may be said that reading and 
writing may be used with profit by all others as well 
as physicians. Well, even so can Anatomy and Phys- 
iology. The common farmer or mechanic can apply 
his knowledge of these sciences in various ways; as in 
checking bemorrhage caused by accidentally opening 
some important blood vessel; or in the selection of the 
proper quantity and quality of food, and in using the 
ineans necessary to escape various diseases, with just 
as much profit to himself and family, as can the physi- 
cian or any one else. 

But again it has been objected that if the common- 
alty should become acquainted with these sciences, 
and practice them, it would be the means of — 


_ A few years since one of my neighbors bought about | 
fifty grafted apple trees and planted them out very 
neatly —the next day his neighbor C's. wife, one of 
the knowing one’s in signs —told him that his orchard 
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iT the mass of community were acquainted with the | his constituents demands, (not his party alone) ; and if 
anatomical structure of their own bodies, and the laws} he is ready to give a reason for the hope, he will be 
which govern their being, that one-half, yes, two-| much more likely to receive the approval of his con- 
thirds of the practice they now get would be obviated stituents and a clear conscience, than if he acts as a 
by the observance of those rules taught in those scien-| mere party tool. Then let our legislators look to these 
ces above referred to. matters, and all will soon be right. Instead of having 

More ; many physicians are well aware that if these | school houses built in low, dark places, fit only for the 


sciences were generally understood, that a great num-| habitation of bats and owls, with story low, with seats 
ber of their errors in diagnosis and treatment, and | high and uncomfortable, &e., &c., we will have them 
many of the base impositions they are daily imposing | built upon high and pleasant situations, stories high and 
upon their patients, would be detected, and they would | healthy, well ventilated, comfortably seated, &c., Sc. 
be thrown out of employment, and those more wor-| And best of all, instead of our schools being governed 
thy employed in their stead. Hence we often hear| by masfers, whose principal ambitionis to make his pu- 
those empyrics proclaiming against the proposition to | pils acknowledge his superiority in pugilisties, we will 
teach these sciences in common schools. And especi-| have teachers whose main object will be to promote the 
ally do we hear them proclaiming against ladies study-| proper development of both mind and body of his pu- 
ing them. Qh! it fairly makes some of these Escula-| pils. Then, instead of that state of physical declen- 
pian disciples shudder to think that ladies would so far | sion, which is everywhere witnessed a deplored by 
outrage the laws of propriety, as to think any thing | every philanthropist of the age, we will have boys and 
about the structure of their own bodies or the laws| girls growing up who will be prepared to take the re- 
which support and govern their being. And even for | sponsibilities they are about to assume. Then, instead 
little girls to study such sciences, is an outrage upon | of our farmers and mechanics spending a great portion 
common decency, altogether out of place, and should | of their earnings in the purchase of quack nostrums, 
not be allowed by any good mother who has any re-|and payment of doctor’s bills, they will spend their 
gard for the character of her daughters. Such narrow-| money for such things as will render them and their 
minded, parsimonious creatures, that would exclude | families happy. Then the epidemics which sweep 
the light of scieuce from the mental vision of their fel- over our country, like a blighting monsoon, spreadin 








low men, for fear that they might lose a few dimes, 
are only a disgrace to the medical profession. 

Prof. Cullen, who stood at the head of his class, said 
that the proper business of the physician was to pre- 
vent, detect and cure disease, and if his remark is true, 
it follows, of course, that the more knowledge the peo- 
ple have of the sciences under consideration, the more 
easily the LY oper can attend to the duties of his pro- 
fession, and the better the people will be prepared to 
judge correctly of his qualifications. 

But such empyrics as those above referred to, are not 
the only ones who oppose the general diffusion of know- 
ledge amongst the common class, but they have their 
dupes, who think it glory enough to join in the oppo- 
sition to improvement, and bring others upon a level 
with themselves. 

A case in point:—A gentleman who has repeatedly 
filled a seat in our State Senate, was asked by a female 
friend, what he thought of the propriety of ladies at- 
tending a physiological school, replied that no lady who 
had a proper regard for delicacy, or her own character, 
should attend any such place. Now, if this Toby 
Wiseman had known as much about the subject as he 
should, before venturing an opinion, he would not have 
exposed his ignorance, as he did on this and other oc- 
casions, when attempting to lecture in public upon 
physiological subjects. 

But again: It has been said that there could not be 
teachers obtained who are qualified to teach those 
sciences. This may be true at first, but the way to in- 
duce men to prepare themselves, is to make some leg- 
islative enactment, which will encourage teachers to 
qualify themselves. See the effects of a law recently 
passed, forbidding the grant of certificates, to teach 
Common Schools, to those who were not qualified to 
teach English Grammar, in addition to the sciences re- 
quired by the old law. Many who had been teachers 
for years under the old law, soon prepared themselves 
to fill the requirements of the new one. And such, 
doubtless, would be the result if the legislature would 
make such provisions with regard to other sciences, 
which may be noticed hereafter. In this reformatory 
age, it should be the business of the legislator to study 
the necessities of his constituents, and minister to their 
wants. This thing of legislators sitting upon the stool 
of do-nothing until they are pushed off by their con- 
stituents, or their party, or squandering the hard earn- 
ings of the people in quarreling about party trifles, is 
wrong, is a disgrace to the commonwealth and an out- 
rage upon all rules of common order. 

A legislator should do what he thinks the welfare of 


| terror and destruction wherever they go, will be robbe 
|of their terrors, and man will again reach his “ three 
score and ten,” allotted by his Maker. Then, instead 
of hundreds of our best acres being robbed of their 
fertile properties in the cultivation of that which only 
enervates and pollutes by the using thereof, they will 
be used in the cultivation of man’s proper food. 
Geese 


Fincastle, Brown co., O., 1850. 
=ipnnpnacepp dealin imeem 

TransmutTaTion.— We do not intend to bore our 
readers with this subject; but are under the necessity 
of alluding to it occasionally for the purpose of expla- 
nation. Mr. Theodore Probasco, of Quaker-Town, N. 
J., writes that, until lately he has always believed that 
chess would not grow from wheat ; but his former opin- 
ions have been changed by a wheat head having been 
shown him, from which projected a “fibre containing 
six chess grains.” We have seen several cases of this 
kind, and have more than once explained how they oc- 
curred. The panacle to which the chess is attached, is 
entangled or wound into the wheat head, and when it 
gets dry is broken from the parent stem, and appears 
attached to the wheat. On carefully opening the wheat 
head, the manner of connexion will be plainly seen.— 
Albany Cultivator. 


2 





Wueat Cuancep To Oats.—Prof. Lindley received 
a head of wheat, which had grown in an oat field, 
having a real genuine oat flower growing out of it. He 
supposed that the oat had been stuck in by some one 
trying to mystify philosophers, but a careful examina- 
tion showed the suspicion unfounded. Glue was next 
taxed, but no glue was found. The head was next 
pulled to pieces by the Doctor’s old experienced botan- 
ical fingers, when the mystery was laid bare ; the slen- 
der stock of the oat flower had become twisted round 
the ear of wheat when both were young, and they 
had grown up in strict embrace, the wheat chaff com- 
pletely concealing the oat stalk, till the latter, becom- 
ing accidentally snapped off in some unknown manner, 
the oat was left fast to the wheat. “The union,” says 
Dr. Lindley, ‘was so perfect that it would have been 
almost certain to deceive every eye except that of an 
unbelieving naturalist.” It would have been a very in- 
teresting specimen for our friend of The Michigan Far- 
mer, to have deposited in his cabinet of curiosities.— 
Albany Coltivator. 





Nature has so ordered it, that but ‘few men can be 
really ,” while every common-sense man can be 
honest, intelligent and industrious. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


THE FARMEWS SONG. 





BY ELLIS BALLOD. 





Of all the trades by man pursued, 
To me the Farmer’s give; 

For how could we, I cannot see, 
Without the Farmer, live. 

On him we all for bread depend, 
Of him we get our meat, 

Our beans, and peas, and fruit, and cheese, 
And every thing we eat. 

And then for health, the Farmer’s home 
All others does surpass ; 

For it is there, we breathe fresh air, 
Scented with flowers and grass. 

How happy is the Farmer’s home, 
When winter’s passed away; 

The sportive lambs around their dama, 
For joy do skip and play. 

All nature seems to be revived 
At the return of spring; 

The lovely bird again is heard, 
Her sweetest notes to sing. 

How beautiful the fields appear, 
When dress'’d in living green; 

With fragrant flower, and leafy bower, 
Most beauteous to be seen. 

And soon the luscious summer fruits," 
Which give the Farmer cheer, 

The fine strawberry and mayduke cherry, 
In plenty will appear. 

And when the sun has changed the grain 
From green to golden yellow, 

The Farmer best, of all the rest, 
Is the most happy fellow. 

For it has b-en his hope and care, 
Since first he stirred the soil; 

And shortly he expects to be 
Rewarded for his toil 

And when old Autumn comes along, 
He brings delicious fruit, 

The peach so rare, and juicy pear, 
And apples each to suit. 

And now the Farmer casts his grain 
In'o the mellow ground, 

Where it will ; row, through rain and snow, 
Till harvest rolls around. 

You now may see within his barn 
A full supply of grain; 

And tons of hay well stored away 
To keep it from the rain. 

And now his cribs he fills with corn, 
His cellar large and warm, 

He fills with roots and winter fruits, 
Prepared for winter's storm. 

And thus we find the Farmer spends 
A very happy life ; 

For he is free as you may see 
From many a public strife. 

Go on, thou sturdy Farmer, then, 
And plow the grassy sod; 

And when the field its grain doth yield, 
Then bless thy father’s God. 


Virginia Ridge, O., April 20, 1850. 


a 

Home and Flowers. 

How dear are the blossoms that cluster around 
The home that our childhood knew, 

How sweet is the incense that springeth up 
From the plat where the wild-flowers grew. 
Each silver-crowned bell, each roseate cup, 
Brings back to the heart some tone, 

That memory hushed in the inmost cell 

To wake by their call alone. 

















“HORTICULTURAL DEPARTHENT.~ 


Culture of Dablias. 


First procure the roots, of good kinds, if possible, for 
poor dahlias are coarse, ugly things. But if you can- 
not beg or buy good roots, send to some respectable 
seedsman or florist for a little good seed; sow this in hot 
bed in April, and transplant into good soil early in 
June, and most of the plants will flower the same sea- 
son, in this climate; then you can throw out all the 
single ones or dull colors, reserving such as give prom- 
ise of value; remembering that the size and form of 
the flowers is commonly better the next year. 

The roots are to be dug up when the frosts have 
killed the tops, and put on a shelf in a dry place for a 
week or two, or till in danger of freezing, then put 
away for the winter ina dry cool cellar; not packed 
away 60 as to mould or rot, but hung or laid up where 
exposed to the air as much as may be without freezing. 

In April, or early in May, put the roots in a warm 
room, (or in a moderate hot bed,) giving them a little 
moisture, so as to start the shoots a little, then divide 
them with a sharp knife, leaving one or two shoots to 
each root; then, if danger from frosts is over, they may 
be planted at once in the open ground, or they may be 
allowed a week or two longer time in the house or hot 
bed frame. 

In planting out, select deep porous soil, with a good 
proportion of sand or fine gravel, and rather dry than 
wet. If not deep and mellow, let it be made so, and 
if poor, add some rich earth or very old manure; but 
if the svil is good, no manure is necessary, a8 an excess 
of richness (or of moisture,) makes the plants grow too 
large and coarse, with but few flowers. 

Becareful to give the plants neat stakes, and tie them 
up as they advance in growth, so as to prevent their 
being broken down by winds and rain; also prune off 
all surplus shoots at the ground or above, 80 as to keep 
the plants in good shape, and prevent their becoming 
too thick and bushy. Give a liberal watering occa- 
sionally in very dry weather, if the soil is not reten- 
tive of moisture—but never practice the “little and oft- 


en” rule of watering plants with large and deep roots. 
~~2.en* _ 


{How to destroy Moles. 





Mr. Batenam: I see several articles in the Cultiva- 
tor respecting moles, and the most easy way to destroy 
these pests of the garden and corn field. Several years 
ago, I cleared my grounds of them almost entirely, by 
the use of the castor oil bean. My practice was to 


| take a handful of the beans in my pocket, and wherev- 


er I found one of their roads, I just thrust my fore- 
finger through the crust, dropped in from six to ten 
beans, and covered up the orifice. The next time the 
mole comes along, he eats the bean, and is thus des- 
troyed. We think this a much safer and easier method 
than any we have seen, as most poisons lose their 
strength in a very short time when put in the ground. 
A single plant in a garden, well cultivated, would pro- 
duce beans enough to poison moles for a number of 
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ears. It grows easy, and is a fine looking plant. 1 
me always succeeded in raising as many as I wan- 
ted. 
Yours, &c., 
Samvug. Brack. 
= 7 see oe — —_ 


Sweet Apples --- Inquiry. 


Mr. Barenam: Please inquire through your paper, 
of those who are experienced in the matter, the best 
kinds of sweet apples, say from ten to twenty varieties, 
summer, fall and winter, for family use and for stock. 
I am raising a young orchard, and wish to increase my 
sweet apples, fully coinciding with the views express- 
ed by your correspondent, H., of Morgan county, O. 


A Supscriper. 
Blackford Co., Indiana, May 1850. 
te Will friend Hampton give us a list in answer to 
the above? The same favor from Mr. Elliott would be 
very acceptable.— Ep. 
te 
Preserving Gathered Flowers. 





For the benefit of our lady readers, we copy from an 
Eastern paper the following recipe for preserving the 
beauty of gathered flowers: 


“ Procure a flat dish of porcelain, into which pour 
water; place upon it a vase of flowers, and over the 
vase a bell glass, with its rim in the water. ‘The air 
that surrounds the flowers being confined beneath that 
bell glass, is constantly moist with water, that rises into 
it in the form of vapor. As fast as the water is con- 
densed it runs down the sides of the glass bell into the 
dish; and if means be taken to enclose the water on 
the outside of the bell glass, so as to prevent it evapor- 
ating into the air of the sitting room, the atmosphere 
around the flowers is continually damp. ‘The plan is 
designated the ‘Hopean Apparatus.’ The experiment 
may be tried on a small scale by inverting a tumbler 
over a rose bud ina saucer of water.” oe 


— eee 

Quassia vs. PLant Lice.—Dr. Mygatt, of Richmond, 
McHenry county, Ill., to whom the Horticultural world 
are much indebted for the discovery of a specific against 
that terrible pest, the aphis or plant louse, has kindly 
favored us with the result of his experiment with the 
decoction of quassia last season. He states that it is 
perfect death on both the green and black plant lice. 

He thinks it is a narcotic principle which destroys 
them. 


Care or Cuorce Trees orn PLrants.— As in door- 
yards and the like. 
If you havea choice evergreen or tree or shrub stand- 
ing in uncultivated ground and wish it to grow, spade 
the ground up deeply for a distance of four or five feet 
around it and dig in a good barrow full or two of old 
chip manure or ashes, it will operate like magic. 
Stir the soi] thoroughly and often around all newly 
planted trees or roots.— Vir. Far. 
~<-—seor------ 
Rose Cuttines.— One of the best methods of secur- 
ing the success of these, is to stick the cutting about an 
inch deep into clean river sand — with properly prepar- 
ed soil about an inch below, to receive the roots as so.n 
as they strike. The clean sand prevents the roots from 
rotting. A correspondent of the Horticulturist succeed- 
ed with this when every other mode failed — and says 
he does not lose one in twenty.— Ez. 





To Make WuitewasuH THAT wiLt not Rus Orr.— 
Mix up half a pail full of lime and water, ready to put 
on the wall; then take a quarter of a pint of flour, 
mix itup with water, a sufficient quantity to thicken 
it; then ponr it while hot into the whitewash, stir it 


HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 





A Letter from Marie. 





(Succestep sy Remarks tn Last No. py QuAKERgss.) 





Dear Sisters: You might have been spared the 
present infliction, but for the humiliation I felt on read- 
ing the communication of our friend the “ Quakeress.” 
It recalled the fact that I had presumed to speak of 
duties, without saying whether | myself performed 
them. Alas, I fear that like many other guide-boards, I 
pointed the way, while incapacitated trom following 
myself. 

The truth is this: In the providence of God my own 
little brood had been scattered, and s'rangers filled 
their places in my care. The love of a mother could 
not be obliterated, and though these strangers shared 
my maternal care and affection, it did not lessen my 
yearning love for the absent ones, who, in turn, were 
left to nestle in a stranger’s bosom. Blessings on that 
heart that so faithfully responded to the demands of a 
pure benevolence. 

Under these circumstances, is it matter of wonder 
that I recalled my own cherished scheme of life, and 
felt that if I might not myself live it outas I once pur 
posed, some other less bereaved one might. I know 
that you will pardon the egotism, when I assure you 
that it beguiled me of many a moment that would oth- 
erwise have been sad and perhaps desponding. 

I learned, too, many valuable lessons from the at 
tempt to benefit others, that I am sure you will pardon 
me for seeking to impart. 

Theorists, if they do not practice what they teach, 
are generally close observers of the practice of others. 
My acquaintance with all classes of society had been 
rather extensive, and I had observed, as [ thought, a 
great want of attention to home culture. [ bad met 
intelligent fathers, who never so much as condescend- 
ed to impart to their children a tithe of the knowledge 
that so enriched their own lives, but thought that duty 
was admirably performed, if they paid others for the 
discharge of the highest parental obligation, that of 
forming the mind and heart. 

I had seen mothers, too, from the condition of abso- 
lute grinding want, up to that of the most prodigal 
luxury. I had seen the first neglect her offspring from 
necessity, the last from choice. But in the intermedi 
ate classes, I had met with noble examples of mothers, 
who, while they twiled daily, were also daily teachers 
aud lofty exemplars for their children. 1 had marked 
the result. God’s evident blessing was ever attendant 
upon such exertions. While degradation and suffering 
had followed the neglected poor, and prodigality, an 
often imbecility, the pampered children of the rich, 
1ere was a class of noble sons and daughters, risiag up 
and calling their parents blessed. 

I said in my own heart, “The flag docs not grow 
without mire, nor the rash without water.” “The 
hearts of the parents must be turned to their children, 
and the hearts of the children to their parents,” or else 
the earth will be smitten with a curse. How, and 
where shall this be done?) Where, but around the 6o- 
cial hearth? When the long winter evenings gaiber 
the scattered household around the cheerful fire, then 
the faithful father and mother can, if they will, com- 
mence that lofty course of instruction that will prepare 
their children for the highest rank amoug the wise and 
good. 

” Such were the thoughts that flitted aronnd me, like 
spring birds, after dazzling me with the brightuess of 
their plumage, a brightness that I could not impart, be- 
cause 8o much of the beauty depended upen the sun- 
light that a cheerfal fuith constantly poured iute my 
spirit when I turned todwel! apon these themes. Hoyo 
for the future, and the consolation that the past had net 
been altogether unimproved, while L ceased to dwell 





well together, and it is ready for use.—Ez. 


with morbid sensibility upon my own lot, in the cou 








templation of what might be accomplished for others, 
preserved me from the wretchedness that I might oth- 
crwise have suffered, during the years that separated 
me from my loved ones. 

Faith and hope are now in a measure answered, and | 
igain I feel the warm kisses on my cheek, and hear the | 
music of childish voices at morn and evening. 

Yet even in the fulness of my happiness, and the con-| 
stancy of occupation that our necessities demand, I} 
would not be selfishly silent, if one word of mine could 
encourage a fainting heart, or inspire a young mother | 
with thoughts of duty towards her children, for surely | 
I ought to know how to sympathize. 

Is any one sorrowing? I have sorrowed. Is any 
me struggling against adversity? Sohave I struggled. 
is any heart oppressed with a sense of its own weak- 
ness and insufficiency? Thus have I suffered. Is any | 
one called upon to be grateful for constant victory over | 
all, through the grace of Christ? Sure none more than | 
[. Yet donot hold me too closely responsible as a| 
pattern. I have not time for all that I would fain prac} 
tice, for the duties that are shared with others in most | 
cases, and the burden made light by participation, rest| 
on me alone. I do not complainingly utter this, I only | 
uame it that I may not be ranked among mere theorists. | 

Yours truly, 
Marta. 
———- +2087 | 
Soap Making--- Various Receipts. 

In the Cultivator for April 15, are several receipts| 
for soap making. I use the one called boiled soap. [| 
consider it the best for making up rough grease, such as | 
bones, rinds, and scraps. I think any economical house- | 
wife can during the year, collect enough such grease | 
for soap the next year. It is better economy, in my | 
opinion, to do so, than to use clean lard, and throw that! 
away, (for what else would be done with it?) I have} 
nice, white, pleasant smelling soap, as need be. It is} 
neither black nor rank,and one gallon of it is worth as | 
much as any one gallon of soap made with clean grease | 
or lard. 

I always cleanse my grease with white ley before | 
using. In making hard soap, after you have cut it out 
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spread a clean cloth over them. When they are light 
enough, which will be from three quarters to one hour 
and a quarter, put them in your pans te bake. Do not 
crowd them. Shallow pans are best for this purpose. 
Bake fifteen or twenty minutes according to the size. 


FLannet Cakes.— To one quart of buttermilk, add 
two eggs, one table spoonful sugar, one of melted but- 
ter, half a spoonful of salt, one tea spoonful saleratus 
if your buttermilk is new, if not two tea spoonfuls, 
and your cakes will be lighter, add flour enough to 
make a good batter. 


(At this season of the year there is a scarcity of fruit 
for pies among farmers, as well as others. So I thought 
I would try potatoes, as they are plenty with us. If 
any one thinks them worth trying, I think they will be 
paid for their trouble:) 


Potato Piz.— Peel, boil and mash your potatoes, 
then add milk to make it the consistence of thick bat- 
ter, then your eggs well beaten. Allow four to one 
quart of milk, three or four spoonfuls of melted butter, 
sugar to taste, season with ginger, nutmeg, oil or essence 
of lemon, or whatever you like. Bake without covers. 
Make your crust with sour cream and saleratus. It 
will be much better for such pies than water and lard 


| crust. 


Who can give me some instructions in regard to cul- 
tivating Dahlias? There are many in this neighbor- 
hood as ignorant in this matter as myself. Some di- 
rections would be thankfully received. V.W. 
Hocking township, April 24, 1850.—[See p. 156.] 


Een 
A Seasonable Hint—Bed Bugs. 





ln my intercourse with the world I have met with 
many nice housekeepers, to all appearance, and whose 
cordial hospitality was most delightful to witness— 
but whose deds!—one might as well seek repose ina 
nest of scorpions, as attempt to sleep in them in sum- 
mer time. 

Now permit me to give my experience in the mat- 
ter of exterminating these vile pests. I came into 
possession of a lot of second-hand bedsteads, and a 


once, have your kettle clean, throw your soap back, | 2ouse infested with bugs. I first tried scalding, which 
add half a pailfull of clear water, to five or six of soap; | only checked the evil; I then whitewashed the walls, 
(soft water is best) boil it up, add a little more salt,| Washed the bedsteads with warm water, then anointed 





and cool and cut out as before. If it is not white and | 
clear enough, melt it up again, adding alittle more wa-| 
ter and salt, so that the sediment will easily separate | 
from the soap. 
I have been housekeeping but five years, conse-| 
quently am but little versed in the arts of housewife-| 
ry. But if out of my small stock of knowledge, there | 
is anything that can be useful to others in like situa-| 
tion, they are welcome to it. 
I have gained a great deal from others, through the 
Cultivator, and hope to gain a great deal more. I have| 
found many vilesble receipts for cooking, and hints! 
on house cleaning, dyeing, &c. 
What has become of Clare Temple? Has she used | 
up her pen? If not, I hope she will give us some 
more of her good letters. 
[ will give you some receipts, and if you think them | 
worth room in your most excellent paper, here they | 
re: 


} 


—_— | 
Lieut Biscuir.— Take one pint good new milk, one | 
pint good potato yeast, one-half pint soft butter, or} 
good sweet lard; if you soften it by the fire, do not} 
let it get hot; one egg, one tablespoonfull good brown | 
sugar, mix in flour gradually, enough to prevent it from | 
spreading on the cake board. Do not make it too stiff, 
or they will be spoiled, Put the dough in a pan, cov- 
er close and warm and let it stand until it is sufficient- 
ly, light, which will be in about two hours, if kept 
warm ; (have the milk, yeast and all warm, and in cold 
weather the flour also,) then make out your cakes any 
size you please, place them on your cake board and 


the bedsteads, wash boards and all the wood-work 
about the walls, crevices, &c., completely with spirits 
of turpentine. This I did in the spring, and in about 
six weeks repeated the application—again in dog-days 
—and I have never seen or felt the sign of a bug since, 
so I believe the remedy will be found quite effectual, 
Cousin Minerva. 
Millbrook, O., 1850. 


-<—se1coo------ 

Purr Batis ror Wounps.—The common puff ball 
is perhaps the best possible application for a fresh cut 
or bleeding wound. Close the wound quickly as pos- 
sible, break open the puff ball and apply it directly, 
tieing it on; it will stop the bleeding almost or quite 
instantaneously, protect the wound like a cushion, so 
that you can scarcely wet or hurt it; and if the wound 
is not very severe, you have only to let it alone, and 
it will be well almost before you are aware of it. 


M. B. C. 


*424eo 
To Preserve Beer Steaks.—As the warm season is 
fast approaching, when meat cannot be kept for more 
than a day or two ina fresh state, it will be of no in- 
considerable benefit to many to be informed, that if 


| fresh meat is rolled up in Indian corn meal, it will 


keep for four og five days. The steak should be laid 
down in pieces from one to three pounds, and each 
piece covered entirely with the meal.—Gem of the 
Prairie. 
ee 

Be careful and never do a dishonorable or mean thing. 
Avoid law-suits; they are expensive, and usnally un- 
profitable, both in a pecuniary and moral point of view. 
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THE FARMER’S BOOK. | 
TY\HE FARMER’S BOOK AND FAMILY INSTRUCTOR, em- | 
bracing the most important of the recent scientific discove- 
ries connected with Practical Agriculture ; comprehending a de- | 
scription of the nature of soils, the natnre and value of manures, | 
the cultivation of plants, the husbandry of domestic animals, the | 
cultivation of fruits, and the general economy of the farm; to-| 
gether with a variety of information of value to all classes, espe- 
cially the Farmer and the Domestic Family Circle. Carefully 
compiled from the best sources. By I. Pritts. Illustrated by a 
large nunmer of engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. 
For sale at the Bookstore of 
Columbus, May 15. I. N. WHITING & HUNTINGTON. 











WHEELER'S PATENT 
IMPROVED RAILWAY CHAIN HORSE POWER) 
AND OVERSHOT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 

THE Subscribers, Proprietors of the Patent for these Machines, | 

and Manufacturers of them, having recently increased their | 
facilities for manutacturing, are now prepared to fill orders for | 
Machines, and to establish and supply agencies, to any extent that | 
may be desired. | 

These Machines are favorably known wherever they have been | 
used or exhibited. They have taken premiums at many different | 
State and County Fairs held in Massachusetts, New York, New| 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and also in Canada, never having com- 
peted for premiums without success and flattering commenda- 
tons, 

As many as 2,000 of them are now in use, of which over 500 
were sold the past season. 

The accompanying cut gives a view of a two-horse Machine at} 
work, with the hands necessary to attend it. It will thresh from | 
125 to 200 bushels of Wheat, or twice the quantity of Oats per} 
day. The one-horse or single Machines thresh rather more than | 
half as fast as the double ones. 

‘These Horse Powers are strong and durable, and run extremely 
light. With one end of the Power slightly elevated (as represent- 
ed in the annexed cut) THE WEIGHT OF THE HORSE ALONE affords 
sufficient power to thresh at the rate before stated, or to drive cir- 
cular and upright saws, or any other machines used by farmers 
requiring propelling power. 

THE OVERSHOT 'THRESHER 

takes the grain from a level Feeding Table or Apron, (of a proper 
height to allow the Feeder to stand erect and feed without annoy- | 
ance from dust,) and passes it through a toothed or spiked con-| 
cave or bed, placed over the cylinder. A recent improvement ad- | 
mits of lowering the concave so as to bring it nearer the cylinder, 
and at the same time so varying the inclination of the spikes as to 
set the Machine for threshing tough or damp Grain, or short Oats, 
and re-setting it at pleasure, fr hong Rye or Wheat, or Oats in 
good order, or for ‘Timothy grass or Clover; and all this is ac- 
complished without stopping the Machine, so simple is the pro- 
cess. By means of THE SEPARATOR the straw, as it comes | 
from the Thresher, is effectually separated trom the Grain. 

The Power, THresHer, AND SEPARATOR, COMPLETE, for either 
one or two Horses, is easily loaded on a common farm wagon ; 
but where frequent moving is desired, the two-horse Machines are 
placed on wheels, in such a manner that when used for threshing, 
the forward wheels are removed, dropping that end of the Pow- 
er, and leaving the opposite end elevated on the other axle, ready 
to receive the horses. By this arrangement, (which has been 
made for the convenience of those who make threshing a busi- 
ness and for partnership Machines) two men can with ease set a 
two-horse Machine yeady for work in fifteen minutes, and reload 
it for moving in the same time. 

W., M. & Co. also manufacture Stalk, Hay, and Straw Cutters, 
to be used with their Horse Powers ; and also Circular Saws and 
Benches, for cutting ordinary Fire wood, and Locomotive and 
other Fuel. 

Every Machine made or sold by W., M. & Co., or their Agents, 
is WA TED to work to the satisfaction of the purchaser, or 
it may be returned to them, or to the Agent of whom it may have 








been purchased, within sixty days, and the purchase money, if 
paid, will be refunded. a ai 


These Machines are so light, compact, and easily handled as to 
admit of transportation to any part of this country with trifling 
expense ; the weight of the two-horse Machine, complete, being 
less than 2,000 pounds, and of the one-horse about 1,200. 

The Manufacturers are now establishing agencies in all parts ot 
the United States and Canadas where they are needed to facilitate 
the sale of these Machines. Good agents are wanted in the South- 
ern and Western States and the Canadas, to whom liberal com 
missions will be allowed. 

Our agents, as far as detinitely ascertained, are 

Rapalje & Briggs, Rochester. 

T. C. Peters & Brother, Buffalo. 

Peter R. Sleight, Esq., Poughkeepsie. 

F. F. Parker & Brother, Detroit. 
Chicago. 

W. D. Bacon, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

John Urslick, Trenton, N. J. 

These Machines may also be had of Horace L. Emery, Albany, 
and of John Mayher & Co., New York city. 

WHEELER, MELICK & Co. 
Hamilton street, corners of Liberty and Union streets, 
May 15. ALBANY, N. Y. 


KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 
4 ayy enterprise will be continued upon the same principles 
as heretofore, viz : 

be FLEECES Will be thrown into sorts, according to style and 
quality. 

A discrimination will be made between wool in good or bad 
condition. 

All who desire it can have their clips kept separate. 

Sales will invariably be made for cash. 

The charges will be, for receiving, sorting and selling, one cent 
per pound, and the insurance, which will be 25 cts. on $100 for a 
term of three months. 

Liberal advances in cash made on the usual terms. 

REFERENCE CAN BE HAD TO 
Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook, 
B. P. Jounson, Albany. 
T. W. Oxcott, “ 
R. H. Kine, * 
Messrs. FREELAND, Stuart & Co., N. Y. City 
Messrs. M. D. WELLMAN & Co., Massilon, O. 
R. Carter, Chicago, Ill. 
Messrs. OGDEN &« Jones, Chicago, Ill. 
Joun F. Grixery, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
SamvugEt Patterson, Washington co., Pa. 
R. A. ALLEN, Liberty, Bedford co., Va. 
Perer Barn, Columbas, O. 

Le Directions for Shipping —Sacks should be marked “ H. 
BLANCHARD & Co., Kinderhook, N.Y.” The connexions between 
the various transportation lines are so regular, that in ordinary 
cases, contracts can be made for shipping to East Albany, (oppo- 
site Albany,) if sent by the northern route; and T. L. Green, 
Agent of the rail road at that place, will forward to Kinderhook 








| If sent by the southern route, contracts can be made to New York, 


and J. H. Reprreutp « Co., corner of Broad and South streets, 
Agents of the Swiftsure line of tow-boats, will forward to East 
Albany. The initials ofthe owner’s names should be upon each 
sack, and an invoice forwarded to us at the time of shipment, sta- 
ting the number and weight of each bale ; also contract prices for 


shipping, if any are agreed upon. 
H. BLANCHARD & Co. 
Kinderhook, April 10, 1850.—5* 
AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE AND SEED 
STORE 


Pg JOHNSON, at Wooster, Ohio, keeps constantly on hand, 
or furnishes to order, the best and latest improved AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, MACHINES, TOOLS, &¢., such 
as Wheat Drills, Reaping and Mowing Machines, Straw, Hay and 
Corn-stalk Cutters, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob Crushers, Corn 
and Wheat Cultivators, Harrows, Seed Drills, Side-hill and Sub- 
soil Plows: the Wayne County Long’s improved; New land, 
Right and Left Hand, Sod and Stubble Plows, and Plow Points 
for all the different plows in use. Bee-Hives, Churns, Washing 
Machines, Grain Cradles, Sythes, Sythe Sneaths, Rakes, Forks, 
Hoes, Shovels and Spades. 

My Catalogue of FIELD, GARDEN, AND FLOWER SEEDS 
for this season is large,and embraces al! the most approved kinds, 
and some entirely new varieties, fresh and genuine, warranted, 
put up in large or small quantities. 

Wooster, May Ist, 1850. 


**“MORGAN BULLRUSH.” 
M! IRGAN BULLRUSH will stand the present season at the sta- 
ble of the subscriber —Terms $8,00 to insure. 
Morgan Bullrush is a beautiful bay, 10 years old, bred in Ver 
mont, and possessing allthe characteristics of the Morgan stock. 
Pasturage provided for mares at a distance, at 2s per week. 
N. E. AUSTIN. 








Hartford, Trumbull co., April 4, 1850.—4t 





SEVENTH STREET PLOW FACTORY. 
(yAmneti & CUTTMAN, manufacturers of Steel and Cast 
BF Mould Plows, Seventh street, first door west of Main, Cincin- 
nati Ohio. We keep on hand a generally assortment of plows, 
of our own patterns, such as sod, side hill, right and left handed 
plows, all of which are warranted to be made of good materials, 
and to perform well, or they can be returned. April 1. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuttrvaTor OFrFicr, May 13. 
Prices of farm products have not changed materially since our 


last. The high price of Corn at Cincinnati and other river mar- 


| 600 Acres of Land for Sale. 

| J WISH to sell at private sale, the half of Military Survey No. 

784, known heretofore as the property of Thomas J. Byrd. 

|The land is located in Greene county, within two and one half 
miles of Cedarville, and one mile of the Xenia and Columbus 

| Railroad, and is of a very superior quality, and well adapted to 


kets of late, has caused active trade in that grain throughout the | farming and grazing purposes, and well watered. About 180 acres 





Southern and Central parts of our State. Oats and Hay have al- | 
so been high of late. Wheat and Four are scarce throughout the 

country, but the fine gppearance of the growing crop prevents 

high prices. Wool does not 

seem to promise quite as fair as we had anticipated; but we think | 
fair prices way be confidently relied on. 

Cincinnati, May 13.—Flour $5@5,10, Wheat—little doing—| 
ranges from 75 cts.to $1. Corn is now quoted at 45@48 cents # | 
bushel; Oats 40 Cents; Rye and Barley 80@90 cents; Flax Seed | 
$1,50@1,56; Clover Seed $3,25@3,50; Timothy $2@3. Potatoes | 
60 cts; Dried Apples $1,50@1,75—Peaches $2,25@2,50 # bushel. | 
Pork, Mess, $9,75@10. Lard 54@@6 cts. Butter of good quaili-| 
ty is in demand at 18@25 cts. for retailing—packers pay 10@12% 
ete. Cheese, for Shipment, 64 @6% cts.—for home trade, 7@8 | 
cte. Eggs 6@7 per doz. 

Beef Cattle are in fair request, at $4,50@5,50 per 100 lbs. net. 
Hogs $3@3,50. 

Co_umsvus, May 14.—Flour $5,25. Corn 28@31 cts; Oats 25. | 
Butter 124%@15 cts; Cheese 644 @7 cts. Eggs 5@6% cts. Dried | 
Apples $1,50@1,75 Y bu.—Peaches $2@2,' Potatoes 50 cts. 

CLEVELAND, May 11.—Flour $4,62@4,75. Wheat 91 cts; Corn | 
44; (Wheat at Massillon 90 cts.) | 

PirtspurG, May 13.—Flour $4,90@5; Wheat $1@1,05; Oats 
37%; Corn 46. Potatoes 70@75 cts # bu. | 


GREAT SALE OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE, | 
THE subscriber will otter for sale without reserve, at public | 

auction, on Thursday, the 29th day of August next, at 1 
o'clock P. M., on the farm of J. F. Sheafe, Esq., at New Hamburg, | 
Duchess Co., New York, about 35 head of short-horn cattle, inclu 
ding cows, heifers, and calves. n> 

This herd was mostly bred by Mr. Sheafe, and I do not hesitate 
to say, that I think it one of the very bestin the United States ; and 
I have seen and particularly examined nearly all of them. Great 
attention was paid in the commencement of this herd, to the milk- 
ing properties of the animals forming it; and this, together with 
fine points and good growth and constitution, have been steadily 
kept in view in its breeding. There is but one cow in the herd 
which gives less than 20 quarts per day, in the best of the milking 
scason, while one has given over 29 quarts per day and made 15 
ibs. 3 oz. of butter per week, and two others have given respec- 
tively, 31 and 36 quarts per day. Their color is of the most tash- 
ionable and desirable kind—red, red-and-white, and a rich straw- 
berry roan—only cne white cow in the lot. They are of good 
size and fine style, and all in calf to the superb imported buli Ex- 
eter, who will also be offered for sale at the same time. 

Pedigree of Exeter —xeter is of the Princess tribe of Short- 

horns—waes calved in June 1#48, and bred by Mr. John Stephen- 
son, of Wolvisten, Durham, England. He was got by Napier, 
(6,232,)—out of Jeesumine, by Commodore, (3,452)—Flora, by 
Belvidere, (1,706;—Jeseey, by Belvidere, (1,706)—Cherry, by Wa- 
terloo, (2,816,) &c. See English Herd Book, Vol. V., for full ped 
igree. 
a ter was selected for Mr. Sheafe, by a first rate judge of 
Short-horn stock, and was considered one of the very best bulls in 
Englend. Quite a high price was paid for him ; and it is believed 
that his superior, if even his equal, has never betore been import- 
ed into this country. He carries an enormous brisket for hig age, 
and his style, handling, and quality are of the finest kind. His 
color is mostly a beautiful yellow-red, which is a bright-red with 
a fine golden or safiron undertinge, arising from a rich yellow 
skin. He ix the only bull of this peculiarly desirable red. ever im- 
ported into America. Calves got by him, out of this herd of cows 
will fetch a high price the moment they are dropped. 

Mr. Stephenson, the breeder of Exeter, now stands at the head 
of his class in England, and his stock is of the highest repute. It 
is entirely of the Princess tribe, and traces its pedigrees without 
any alloy or Gallowey blocd, back to pure Short-horne, for up 
warcs of two hundred yeors; a matter of no small consideration 
to thoee who wish a syperior fresh cross. 

Catalogues of the above stock, with pedigrees in full, are now 
ready for distribution. 

Southdown Sheep.—A choice flock of this superior breed of mut- 
ton sheep will be sold on the same day as above. 

Suffolk Swine—One boar and several breeding sows and pigs, 
of this tine breed of swine. 

Working Oxen.—A handsome pair of red working oxen. 

May 15. A. B. ALLEN, 189 Water st., New York. 

CASH PAID FOR WOOL. 
VUE eubsoriber will pay the highest market price in cash for 
200,000 pounds of wool. Persons at a distance having wool 
to eell will be ealled upon by sending me word when they are 
ready to cell, Call at the 24 Dry Goods store south of the old 
market house, and you will get all your wool is worth in cash. 


Pork has advanced considerably. 











’ 








Columbus, May 1, 1850. F C. SESSIONS, 


of the tract are cleared, and the remainder unusually well tim- 
bered. ‘The location, quality ot soil and timber, and quantity, make 
this the most valuable and desirable property now in market in 
the country. 

If it will facilitate the sale of the property, I will divide the 
tract into three or four lots. Title indisputable 
Xenia, May 1—4t, 


J. G. GEST. 





Steel Mould Board Plow Factory. 
(RAYMOND, HUNTER & CO., CINCINNATI) 
FPHE subscribers would respectfully inform their friends, for 

mer customers, and the public in general, that they are etill 
carrying on the above business, at their old stand, head of Main 
street, Cincinnati, east side. They have on hand a general assort- 
ment of Plows, made of the best materials they can procure, 
the mechanical execution of which is surpassed by none. Twen- 
ty years experience has given them some insight intothe mystery 
of making good plows. The attention of farmers is especially 
called to their celebrated Steel Mould Board Plows, which it is 
believed is the very best in use, and will scour in the black soil of 
Montgomery, Clark, Champaign, Green, and other counties, 
where it has been thought plows could not be made to scour, 
some of which are expressly for sod plowing. The names of fifty 
or more substantial farmers in the above counties could be pro- 


| cured to attest this fact if necessary. Please call and examine for 


yourselves, 
Cincinnati, May 1, 1850. 


THRESHING MACHINES. 
FJ HE subscribers are manufacturing and have on hand a large 
number of Prrrs’ PATENT SEPARATORS. 
C., M. RUSSELL & CO. 
Massilon, Stark co., Ohio, April 15, 1850. 


THE THORUGH BRED MORGAN HORSE, MOR- 
GAN TIGER, 
we stand the present season as in '48 and '49; one week at 
Richmond and one at Smithfield, Jefferson co, alternately — 
Terms $8,00 to insure. 
N.B. Mares ata distance will be kept on reasonable terms. 
JAS. D. & WM. H LADD, owners, 
HENRY SPRUANCE, keeper. 
RICH’s STRAW CUTTERS AND WASHING MA- 
CHINES. 
Proofs of Utility and Popularity. 
TPWARDS of 4000 Straw Cutters were made and sold at the 
/ inventor’s shop. 4500 Washing Machines were also sold by 
Rich at Pennfield, N. Y. 
Over 3000 Washing Machines have been manufactured and 
sold by 8. Wilson, Proprictor for Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
County rights of both machines for sale on reasonable terma, 
by Samuet WItson, Willoughby, Lake county, Ohio. 


REYNOLD’S PATENT BEE HIVE. 

i] R- POTTER has again returned to Ohio, after an absence of 

nearly one year, prepared toshow the superiority of Dr. O. 
Reynold’s Patent Bechives over any other patent hive now in use, 
The right is yet to be disposed of in a portion of the counties of 
this State. Those wishing to secure Township or County rights, 
will address Nathaniel Potter, Columbus, O. 

May let, 1850. 


R. H. & C. 
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